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CHAPTER I 



THE PROJECT 13 PROGRAM 
Introduction 

Federal action : During the past five years, a number of federal programs 

have been enacted to provide assistance to youth and adults, particularly 
those in econoriical ly depreased ooitiit unities. This assistance was 
provided to help correct educational, socioeconciriic and other handicaps that 
prevented the youth and adult from succeeding in society. Programs of 
this tjpe include: (1) The Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control 
Act of 1961, (2) The Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 

(3) The Vocational Education Act of 1963, (I:) the Economic Opportunity 
Act of I96U and (5) The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965* 

Project 13, conceived and proposed by the Youth Development Project of 
th'- Corrxunity Action Program and operated by the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, is an eyair.ple of local action funded by the Econaric Opportunity 
Act of 1961:. 

Areas and services : Project 13 was designed (l) to provide outreach 

counseling services, (2) to provide for currictilum evaluation, and 
(3) to establish carp unication between comr. unity action programs and the 
school faculties for tie purpose of assisting youth and adults in 
econorr.ically depressed ccmir.unities. The areas to be served in Mnneapoljs 
center around three high schools (1) South High, (2) Central High and 
(3) North High. Vocational High School was also incJuded since a large 
nuFiber of Vocational's students reside in tiie previously mentioned 
areas. A proxiir.ateljr 1,000 youth were expected to receive assistance 
from the program. Also, counseling services were to be made available to 
community residents and agencies. 



Objectives 

P urpose : The purpose of Project 13 was to meet the specific needs of the 

under-privUedged, under-employed, and unemployed in the three target areas 
These needs center around the use of educational and informational 
services provided by the larger community. Counseling and concomitant 
services were to be the m^ain rethods of meetinf those needs. 



Four major objecti\^es have been designated as the main activities of 
the target area counselors. The designated objectives and supportive 
activities include the following: 



A. 



Pr wide support to low income parents to help their children 
and participate in educational arxi other training programs. 



locate 



1. To assist neighborhood residents and organizations who indicate 
a concern about the problems of education and youth. 

2. To counsel with former students. 



3. 



To provide referral assistance to former students: 
college applications, job references and explanati 
to the Youth Onportunity Center or other agencies. 



for eyarple, 
on, and referral 



B. 



Provide outreach counseling services to dropouts and unemplcmred 

I inneapolis target area schools: (l) 

South, (2) North, (3) Central, and (L) Vocational, 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

5 . 



To set up and maintain a student contact and counseling program 
through the summer following graduation. 

To provide a continuing school contact for all neighborhood 
youths, graduated or with-ratwi, and in particular, for those 
youths assigned to the counselor as sophomores, juniors seniors. 

ser^icerar^ counseling 

To assist with the counseling of youths, either new or returning 
to the school after being withdrawn, and to assist in the back-\o- 
school programs conducted in the late summer. ^ ^ 



liaison between the cam unity action program and the 
facilities of che four target area schools. 
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1. To participate as members of the educational task force of the 
Econaric Opportunity Comr, ittee. 

2. To keep abreast of all programs available under the "War on 
Poverty." 

3* To serve as an information link in order to prorote understanding 
by the faculties of the comirunity action program and other programs. 

D. Provide for the collection of data on a number of questions relating to 
(1) the student who graduates or withdraws, (2) emplo;'ur>ent and 
unemployment, and (3) the need for curricular changes. 

1. To maintain an accurate record of all contacts: 
ft. Number of youth contacted 

b. Point of referral 

c. Neighborhood group contacts 

d. Parental contacts 

2. To determine why dropouts leave school. 

3. To determine what the dropouts want upon returning to school, 
li. To evaluate the adequacy of the curriculum. 

To evaluate the use made of comr, unity resources by the dropout. 

Personnel and procedures : One counselor and one steno-clerk were assigned 

to each of the four schools, with duties beginning in the latter part of 
June, 1965, and continuing until June, 1966. Duties of the counselors were 
outlined and derived from the stated objectives mentioned previously. 

Because of differences in school procedures and student populations, 
the activities of each counselor varied to some extent. 

A number of forrcs were designed to permit accurate recording of (1) 

the counselors* activities, (2) tie information frcm the cumulative records, 

(3) the follow-up inforration and Oj) the context of individual contacts. 

The information accumulated by these nethods was expected to be useful 
in determining how the schools can be of further assistance to the 
people of the community. 



The population to be dealt with through counseling procedures can be 
divided into the following categories: (l) graduates, (2) withdrawals, 

including dropouts, and (3) individual contacts. For each school, the 
graduates and withdrawals are or were meiribers of the graduating class of 
1965, and the individual contacts could be any person receiving counseling 
or guidance through the Project 13 counselor. 

In addition to the four counselors and clerks, an advisorj'^ ccmnittee 
was organized, with the Kinneapolis Public Schools Consultant in Counseling 
serving as chairman. This comrrittee was organized for the purpose of 
providing the Project counselors with a direct contact with the target 
area coirmunities. Initially, an attempt was made to select an equal 
number of members from each community, representing a cross-section 
of interests. There were also several ex-officio members, including the 

(1) Director of Special Federal Projects, Kinneapolis Public Schools, 

(2) Dii*0Q-tor of EconoTi ic Or^portunity, and (3) Special Services Coordinator, 
Youth Development Project. 




CHAPTER 2 



PROJECT 13 - - EVALUATION 
Introduction 

In order to evaluate the extent that the program has met the purposes 
as outlined in the four objectives listed in Chapter I, this discussion 
has been divided into two general areas: (l) a description of the efforts 

made by the four counselors to serve the needs of the general community 
and the results of those efforts and (2) the data collected from the 
cumulative records witn regard to dropouts and graduates. Data from the 
cumulative records were also collected with regard to person to person 
contacts, but these were not scheduled for evaluation until after July 1, 1966, 
The data with regard to c ounselor efforts will be discussed in this chapter, 
and the cumulative record data with regard to graduates and dropouts will 
be discussed in Chapter 3* 

Class of 196$ : The population served by the Project 13 counselors 

included both tae class of 1965 and other community members. For the 
class of 1965 , a working definition in terms of "holding pox^er" was 
developed because of the widespread asswption that the schools have 
some control over the causes of dropouts. Three groups x*jere defined 
within the class of 1965: (1) transfers, (2) graduates, and (3) dropouts. 

The transfers were considered to liave passed out from control of the school 
from which they transferred and were not used for comparative purposes 
in the description of the class of 1965. The graduates included those 
individuals who met the requirements for graduation prior to the tabula- 
tion of the data. Individuals who neither graduated nor transferred to 
another school were defined as dropouts. This is a rather loose definition 
of dropouts and includes, for example, students who had been transferred 



to Red Wing, homebound classes, or Sauk Center. These students were 
included as dropouts since the responsibility for issuance of the 
graduation diploma to such students remains with the home school. 

Table 1 shows the number of graduates and dropouts of the class of 
1965 from North, South, Vocational and Central Hiph Schools. Of the 
l5U6 graduates, ?60 were boys and 786 were girls, and of the 553 
dropouts, 3hO were boys and 213 were girls. Both sets of bcy-girl 
proportions were similar to national averages, and the twenty-five percent 
dropout rate was somewhat lower than the national dropout rate. Of course, 
Minneapolis is not the nation, and while rural areas might have few or 
no resources for dealing with a problem of this type, Minneapolis does 
have a wide variety of resources, including a large, flexible school system. 

Community members ; In addition to the graduates and dropouts of t he 
four target area schools, the counselors also worked with members of 
the community at large. These people could be classified into four groups 
as follows: (l) parents seeking assistance for their children; (2) 

business representatives wanting reference material; (3) social agency 
representatives desiring historical data and other types of assistance; 

(U) educational institutions requesting transcripts and other pertinent 
information and (5) individuals seeking educational, vocational and/or 
personal help. 











TABLE 1 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF GRADUATES AND DROPOUTS OF THE CLASS OF 196$ 
FROM THE FOUR SCHOOLS (NORTH, SOUTH, CENTRAL, AND VOCATIONAL), BT SEX 





M 


Graduates 
F TOTAL 


M 


Dropouts 
F TOTAL 


-1^ 

CLASS TOTAL 








• N % 






N % 


N 




NORTH 


258 


297 


555 (78) 


91 


91 


15U (22) 


709 


(100) 


SOUTH 


176 


176 


352 (69) 


9h 


62 


156 (31) 


508 


(100) 


CENTRAL 


1^3 


150 


303 (72) 


62 


93 


115 (28) 


lil8 


(100) 


VOCATIONAL 


173 


163 


336 (72) 


87 


III 


128 (28) 


h6h 


(100) 



TOTAL 



Counselor Activities 



Organization ; The basic structure of the project was included in the 
original proposal for funding. Within this structure, the four cotmselors 
acted as a team, meeting with other interested parties, to determine ways 
and means of achieving the objectives. These group meetings, serving as a 



means for maintaining group consensus, were necessary because four individual 



counselors serving under four administrators might provide more varied 



approaches for any effort. The avoidance of the problem of varied 
approaches occured only because the four counselors met often to define 
their goals, foms and techniques. H owever, minor variations in procedures, 
definitions of terms and other areas were necessary and did occur but did 



not affect the over-all operation of the project* 



Primary requisites for a program such as Project 13 were freedom from 
administrative interference and the provision for enough flexibility to deal 
with situations requiring immediate attention. For example, during the early 
stages of the program, there was some question concerning the duties of the 
steno-clerk. However, the original proposal, as submitted for funding, made 
clear that the steno-clerk was under the direction of the counselor and that 
her primary fimction was to serve the needs of the Project 13 program. 
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Also, related to freedom of action and flexibility were the questions about 
office space, assigned duties, telephones, supplies and furniture, and 
freedom of counselor to be in and out of the building at will. Through 
the cooperation of all parties concerned, these questions were resolved 
with little or no difficulty, and the four counselors were provided with 
the maximum opportunity to serve the nee'd% of the community. 



Daily Summary ; An important aspect of Project 13 was the responsibility of 
the counselor to provide outreach counseling and guidance services to the 
community. A summary of counselor efforts to provide assistance is listed 
in Table 2, which shows Project 13 counselor activities for the period 
July 1965, through January 21, 1966. The period July 5, 1965> through 
January 1, 1966 inclusive, was chosen because of the natural break at 
semester tim.e and because of the need to evaluate the program before the 
end of the second semester. 



TABLE 2 

Project 13 Counselor Activities 
For the Period July 5, 1965» through January 21-, 1966 



ACTIVITIES 


NORTH 


SOUTH 


CENTRAL 


VOCATIONAL 


TOTAL 


Personal contacts 


8i|l 


5ili 


1171 


U-3 


2,969 


Student group conferences 


2 


2 


2h 


0 


28 


Telephone contacts 


1292 


686 


1809 


1893 


5,680 


Tests administered 


1 


0 


h2 


11 


51t 


Correspondence ^ 


1619 


1267 


1537 


.959 


5,382 


Non-student conferences 


139 


27 


138 


102 


Uo6 


Teacher Contacts 


I81i 


12k 


20b 


98 


610 


Individuals Contacted 


219 


212 


323 


159 


913 
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When the project was written, the authors anticipated that the four counselors 
would have contact with approximately 1,’000 individuals during the first 
year of operation* This was nearly accomplished during the first six 
months of the program since the f ur counselors made 2,969 personal contacts 
with 923 individuals, and ts a result of tliis service, uany specific 
referrals vjere made to such organizations as the Youth Opportunity Center. 
Apparently the one additional type of personal contact, the group contact, 
was not used to any great extent in three of the schools since South and 
North each had only two such contacts and Vocational had none* Test 
administration, which is another service usually considered as an essential 
part of counseling, was rarely used by three of the four schools, with 
Central High School providing most of the testing that was done. 

More than 5,680 phone calls were recorded, including both the incoming and 
the outgoing calls. The three main classes of calls were (l) reference 
requests by potential employers, (2) follow-up efforts to find and question 
graduates and dropouts, and (3) requests by individuals for assistance. 

This extensive use of the telephone was anticipated, and direct line 
phones were requested and installed. Although not recorded as person— to*-person 
corjTjunication, the contacts tlirough the medium of the telephone were 
considered by the counselors to be a significant part of the counselor activities 

During the seven month period July 5, 1965, through January 21, I966, 

5,382 Items of correspondence were attended. These iteivs mainly consisted 
of (1) job recormendations, (2) college ap lications, (3) Vocational post- 
graduate course applications, (It) dependency reports for Social Security, 

(5) requests for information in regard to hign school credits and graduation, 

(6) follow-up post cards, (7) Project 13 explanations to ccmmunity agencies, 
and (8) unclassified requests* 

♦ 






Of the remaining two catagories in Table 2, the I4O6 non-student conferences 
involved advisory meetings, counselor meetings and others. The 6IO 
teacher contacts were mainly for the purpose of discusiing ways and means 
of dealing with the returning student’s problems. These returning students 
have had difficulty with personality, curriculum, ability, and length 
of school day, and often required a program unique to their needs. 

Through these personal contacts with the teachers, the counselors were 
able to accommodate the school program to meet the needs of these individuals, 
and as a result, many of those individuals who were previously unable to 
stay in school are now completing the semester in a satisfactory manner. 

Ccmmunity and school resources * One of the major objectives of Project 13 
was to provide information about the various educational, social and 
employment agencies to members of the four target area communities. 

Hopefully, the counseling relationship would provide an effective means of 
transmitting this information. A seemingly simple method for determining 
the extent tc which this transmission has occurred would be to tabulate the 
number of such counseling sessions. However, several questions might 
arise with regard to this tabulation; for example, how do we determine 
the results for the individual who has had eight or nine counseling sessions? 
We decided to choose the primary client decision even though this 
procedure is questionable. We recognized that the individual might have 
decided to choose a specific resource prior to the counseling session 
but since we had no valid way for determining prior commitment, the 
assumption was made that the counseling session made a positive contribution 
to the client's decision. Table 3 shows client decisions made, during the 
period July 5, 1965, through January 21, I966, to contact community resources. 
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The tabulations show nuirbet by school^ with the total for each resource 
also Shown. Close inspection of the table shows that the decisions to 



contact resources varj. scmehwat from school to school. These results 



probably reflect differences in general school prograirs, administratii^e 
procedures and availability of resources. 



TABLE 3 

NUIJiSR OF CLIEi'JT DECISIONS TO CONTACT EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, COn UNITY 
AND EKPLOYI ENT AGENCIES MADE DURING THE PERIOD 
July 5 > 1965, through January 21 , 1966 



RESOURCES 


NORTH 


SOUTH 


CENTR/JL 


VOCATI6NAL 


TOTAL 


Work program 


29 


20 


T 


2 


^9 


Occupational training program 11 


16 


0 


0 


27 


Regular school program 


hh 


12 


h 


26 


86 


Part-time school program 


2 k 


h 


0 


8 


26 


School-staff 

Correspondence and evening 


1 


6 


0 


0 


7 


school 


10 


19 


22 


12 


63 


Technical training schools 
High School equivalency 


6 


6 


3 


7 


22 


certificate 


2 


1 


E 


3 


10 


Colleges 


6 


22 


5 


5 


38 


Youth O::i:ortunity Center 


hi 


13 


U 9 


hi 


150 


Directly to employer 


6 


h 


8 


h 


22 


N.Y.C. iiigh school program 


12 


15 


0 


0 


27 


College work study program 


7 


1 


7 


0 


35 


School rehabilitati.on center 


2 


2 


2 


0 


6 


Other resources 


12 


10 


2 


12 


36 


Continuing counseling 
Total 


16 


61 


209 


33 


319 


219 


212 


323 


159 


913 



A follow-upl of the clients is now being conducted to determine: (l) how 



itiai^r individuals actually made contact with the primary resource, ( 2 ) 
whether the client was satisfied or dissatisfied with the primary resource 
contact, and ( 3 ) the results of the primary resource contact. These results 



include individual contacts for the period July $, 1965 , through June 10 , I966, 
because July 5 , 1965 , was the date that Project 13 became operational, and 



June 10 , 1966, was the last day of school for the spring semester. 



iResults based upon incomplete returns at South High School indicate that 
eighty-five percent of the clients actually did make the specified contact. 
Of those clients making contact with the specified resource, eighty-seven 
percent were satisfied with the results of this contact. In addition, the 
contacts resulted in the following actions: (l) re-enrollment in regular 

school. ( 2 ) enrollment in part-time or evening school, (3) direct employment 
and (li) vocational training through special programs. 
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Outcomes of counselor activities; The provision of freedom of action and 

flexibility 9 written into the progrsm^ enabled the counselors to directly 

. influence the resolution of seme problems affecting the target area 

communities. Several of the areas in which the counselors took direct action 

were described in the latest proposal for Project 13 refunding as follows: 

'*It is anticipated that the intended results will be achieved 
because of the influence of the present program on the 
schools and the response to the program by youth and other 
residents of the cemmunity. 

"For example, the post-high school counselor at Central 
was influential in getting a 10th grade cooperative 
work program in addition to the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(NYC), wnich could not take all the referrals. Also, 
in some cases, the NYC was inappropriate since the student 
could not work more than 10 or 15 hours per week. 

"At Vocational High School, the post-high school counselor 
was able to collect data that have now qualified the 
school for programs under PL 89-10. Initially, the financial 
and educational level of that school were underrated because 
it draws frorri the entire city, and no record had been 
kept of family income, etc. lany of the u perclassmen 
participate in work-study programs in their trade area but 
the underclassmen were more likely to drop out. 

"The post-high school counselor at North has worked closely 
with other agencies in that area and was able to contact 
approximately 80 youth who returned to school at ir id-year. 

His value to the conmunity has been great enough so that 
another counselor will be added to the staff at North 
to assist him under funds from PL 89-10, Title I. 

"The counseling staff and administrators at South had 
long recognized the need for special programiS due to the 
high mobility rate of their students and the many other 
learning and behavior problems related to poverty. 

One counselor was assigned to that school on an ungraded 
basis and one ungraded teacher was added. This school was 
the first in the city to have work programs at grades 
10, 11, and 12 nearly a year before NYC. The post-high 
school counselor and ungraded counselor have played a 
major role expanding the work programs, and next year the 
ungraded program will be extended to at least four teachers. 
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”The four post-high school counselors were successful 
in initiating an ‘Independent Study Unit* similar in some 
ways to the Adult Basic Education Program, However, students 
younger than 18 may participate, and the grade level of 
achievement is not restrictive. This program was approved 
and initiated at local es^ense, 

**A11 four counselors have participated actively in 
interpreting their own program and other *War on Poverty* 
programs to the community. They have also served their own 
staffs and faculties and Minneapolis counselors in general 
by keeping them up to date on C,A,A, and related programs, 

'•It is anticipated that all of these activities will 
increase with the experience gained from the present 
program* 

••The formal evaluation of the program and the students 
it has served will not be completed until this summer. 

All graduates of the graduating classes are being 

followed. All students who entered 10th grade with that class 
in the Fall of 1962 but did not graduate are being sought. 

All referrals made to other agencies are being checked for 
action. These activities will continue, 

'•The post-high school counselor at Vocational felt 
that this program had enough tio offer to other counselors 
so that he prepared a paper for the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association national convention in Washington, 

D,C,, and attended at his own expense," 

Throughout the year, the counselors met periodically for the purpose 

of discussing ways and means of implementing the program objectives as 

outlined in Chapter I, Table h shows the four counselors' opinions with 

regard to how well the objectives of Project 13 were met for the 

Period July 1965, through June 10, 1966, The objectives as diown in 

the table have been condensed but still contain the original meaning. 

The three criteria— (l) satisfacory, (2) needs improvement, and (3) 

unsatisfactory or none— were considered as appropriate for the purpose. 

According to the table, the counselors felt general satisfaction with 

their progress to date while indicating the need for improvement in 

many areas. For the second year of the program, a shift of action 

away from Organization and toward more community outreach is anticipated. 
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Followup of Graduates and Dropouts : A qu^^stion of major importance with 

regard to high school graduates and dropouts is, ”What do they do when they 
leave school?” While there was available general information such as the 
number of seniors entering college each year and the number of boys 
being drafted each month, there was very little infor;fation pertinent 
to the four Project 13 schools. In addition, application of national 
averages to the four schools was not considered appropriate since these 
averages were derived from a more diverse population than that of North, 
South, Central and Vocational high schools. 

A follow-up of graduates and dropouts of the class of 1965 would be useful 
for several reasons. For example, how many individuals go on to some 
kind of formal training, or how many dropouts are working within the 
skilled labor classification? In addition to the need for establishment 
of base rate with regard to the total population including the graduates 
and the dropouts, there was a need for information relative to curricular 
content and counseling techniques. In order to obtain this kind of 
information, a follow-up study of graduates and dr Juts of the class 
of 1965 was conducted during the fall and winter of 1965* 

Table 5 shows a follow-up of graduates and dropouts of the class of 
1965 for North, South, Central and Vocational high schools, showing both 
the number and percent of individuals. A comparison of graduate and 
dropout distributions yielded a x2 of l71 with 13 degrees of freedom. 

This was significant at the .001 level. 
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was conducted during January-February of 1966 

Chi-square ■* 1^71 
df «*1J 
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Full -time employirent is the f drst activity listed in the table, with 
sub-catagories such as full-tdme employment and college following in 
order. No individual has been counted more than once and percentages 
have been derived from a comparison of a given category such as graduates 
who becairie housewives with the total number of graduate respondents. 

Forty-five percent of the class of 1965 was working full time at the 
time of the follow-up, including forty-seven per cent of the graduates and 
about thirty-seven percent of the dropouts. Thirty percent of the 
graduates were attending college and, surprisingly, one dropout also 
indicated college enrollment. About seventeen percent of the class of 
1965 were working part time when the follow-up was conducted, including 
twenty percent of the graduates and only three percent of the dropouts. 

Ten percent of the class of 1965 were enrolled in either business school 
or one of the various types of trade schools at the time of the follow-up. 
Of the graduates, twelve percent were enrolled in business or trade schools 
while only three percent of the dropouts were enrolled in these schools. 

Twenty-one percent of the dropouts were serving in the armed forces, while 
only six percent of the graduates had enlisted or been drafted. For the 
entire class, the total was nine percent. 



Only eight percent of the dropouts had re-enrollcd in high school. 



Five percent of the graduates and nineteen percent of tne dropouts 
were unemployed, while for the entire class of 1965, eight percent 
were unemployed. Because of the efforts of the our counselors in urging 
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these ■unemployed to take advantage of the surging economy, the percentage 
of unemployed was considerably reduced; 

Less than five percent of the graduates remained unknown, but the dropouts 
proved to be more difficult to locate, probably because of the longer 
amount of time that they had been out of school. However, the counselors 
were able to account for 362 of (or sixty-six percent) of the dropouts. 

Types of employment for working graduates and dropouts of the class of 
1965 are shown in Table 6. Thirty-six percent of the graduates and 
ten percent of the dropouts were working in the clerical field, with 
the majority being girls. Eight percent of the graduates and three percent 
of the dropouts were employed as sales personnel. Only two percent of 
each group, graduates and dropouts, were employed in domestic services. 
Fourteen percent of the graduates and ten percent of the dropouts were 
employed in the personal services areas. Of the graduates, eleven 
percent of the beys were in the armed forces, and forty-five percent of the 
male dropouts were in the armed forces. Nine percent of the graduates 
and eight percent of the dropouts were classified as being employed in 
skilled labor. Finally, twenty- two percent of the graduates and twenty-nine 
percent of the dropouts were working in semi-skilled occupations or as 
unskilled laborers. 
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TABLE 6 

Types of Ertiplpyitient for Working Graduates and Dropouts 

196?* 



W( 



S^duaJes 



WORKING DROPOUTS 



fcale 



N 

Professional 2 

Semi-Professional 12 
Managerial 1 

Clerical 75 

Sales 30 

Domestic 0 

Personal 75 

Protective 59 

Building 10 

Agriculture, Fishery, 
and Forestry 
Skilled & 69 

Semi-Skilled 99 

Unskilled % 



Female 

N»g33 



N % 



Total 

M»10li3 



T~^ 



Male 

N«l6h 



N 






Female 

lNi6 



Total 

N=210 



N %. 



( 1*) 

(15) 
( 6 ) 

(ill) 
( 11 ) 
( 2 ) 



(13) 

(19) 



1 


— 


3 


— 


1 




0 


Hi mm 


1 


6 


( 6) 


18 


( 2) 


0 


— 


0 


«•« 


0 


0 


~ 


1 




0 




0 




0 


30U 


(57) 


379 


(36) 


9 


( 5) 


13 


(28) 


22 


58 


(11) 


88 


( 8) 


3 


( 2) 


3 


( 7) 


6 


15 


( 3) 


15 


( 2) 


1 


( 1) 


li 


( 9) 


5 


75 


(lU) 


1^0 


(111) 


8 


( 5) 


12 


(28) 


20 


3 


— 


< 62 


( 6) Ih 


(li5) 


0 


W 


7li 


0 


— 


10 


— 


3 


( 2) 


0 


-- 


3 



B % 




0 — li — 0 — 

22 (It) 91 ( 9) 17 (10) 

2li ( 5) 123 (12) 31 (19) 

25 Liil 99 ilOi 17 (10) 

99 99 W 



0 — 

0 — 



7 

I 



(15) 

iMi 

100 



( 10 ) 
( 3) 
( 3) 
( 10 ) 

(35) 

( 1 ) 



0 — 
17 ( 8) 

oft /nft\ 



23 



( 11 ) 

99 



*of^l965^^^ includes all part-time and full-time working respondents of the class 



Chi-square«209 

df==12 

P4«.001 
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Summary 

(1) The population served the four Project 13 counselors consisted 
of (a) the class of 1965 from North, South, Central and Vocational 
High Schools and (b) the community members at large. The class of 
1965 consisted of the following; (a) graduates, (b) transfers, and 
(c) dropouts. 

(2) The four counselors served both the class of 1965 and the ccpimunity 
at large in a variety of ways, including 2,969 personal contacts 
with 923 individuals during the period July 5 # 1965 ^ through January 
21 , 1966 . 

( 3 ) The four counselors engaged in a continuous redefinition of goals 
and tasks, which was made possible through the freedom of action 
provisions in the original proposal. 

(I4.) Follow-up studies with regard to vocational and educational activities 
of graduates and dropouts were conducted. Chi-square tests of 
significance with regard to distribution ccmparisions were significant 
at the .001 level. 

( 5 ) A follow-up of personal contacts was planned to determine the 
effectiveness of the counseling assistance received hy the clients. 

( 6 ) Descriptive data frcm the cumulative records of both graduates and 
dropouts were recorded and submitted for evaluation. 

( 7 ) In general, progress toward the specified objectives was considered 
by the counselors to be satisfactory. However, certain areas such as 
(a) contact with potential dropouts, (b) continuing contact with 
community members and organizations, and (c) the dissemination of 
relevant information to staff and the public will require special 
attsnt2.cn m the upc Csiiing year. 

(8) There was less counselor emphasis upon theory and technique and 
more attention to immediate needs than would have been wjcpected or 

possible in a regular school setting. 
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CHAPTER 3 

DESCRIPTIVE DATA WITH REGARD TO THE CLASS OF 1965 

Introduction 

A basic premise of the proposal for Project 13 was that the population 
in the target areas differed from that of the city as a whole, and that 
because of this uniqueness, curriculum and counseling procedures as 
applied to the entire school system might need modification when 
applied to the target area (poverty) population* 

If we are to modify the target a.ea school curriculum and counseling 
procedures, knowledge of the incoming sophomores seems to be necessary, 
and a comparison of graduates with dropouts seems desireable* Of course, 
it is possible that while differences between graduates and dropouts might 
occur which can be shown to be statistically significant, these differences 

might not be workable in the school situation if the two populations cannot 
be separated. 

The characteristics of the class of 1965 tabulated from the cumulative 
records, can be grouped into the following general catagories: (l) 

student mobility, (2) family description, (3) student goals, and (h) 
education factors* The data are presented in terms of graduates, 
dropouts and total population, with both number and percentage indicated* 

Descriptive Factors 

Student mobility; Under the term "student mobility," the following items 
will be considered: (l) home address changes, (2) number of school 

transfers, (3) years of attendance in Minneapolis schools, (ii) semesters 
ccmpleted by dropouts, (5) junior high school status, and (6) average 
annual absence. Table 7 shows the number of home address changes, 
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with regard to graduates and dropouts of the class of 1965, with differences 
between graduates and dropouts significant at the .001 level. The 
number of changes in address was taken frcm the cumulative records from 
the time of first grade entry through graduation or termination. The 
number of changes in address for the dropouts is not exactly comparable 
to that of the graduates since most dropouts were in school for a 
shorter period of time than the graduates. A more workable alterrmtive 
would have been to count the number of heme address changes from the time 
of first grade entry through the ninth grade. In addition to being a 
more valid figure, the comparison would have been pertinent to proposed 
changes during the sophomore year of school. 



TABLE 7 

Number of Changes in Heme Address. First Grade Through Termination 



Number 
_____of Changes 


Graduates 

N=1535 


Dropouts 

N=5ii9 


Total 

N*2Q8ii 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


0 


^2h 


m 


loll 


(19) 


628 


(30) 


1 

2 


U 26 

227 




ll 




515 

321 




3 


107 


( 7) 


56 


(10) 


163 


( 8) 


h 


80 


( 5) 


56 


(10) 


136 


( 7) 


S 


h9 


( 3) 


35 


( 6) 


Six 


( h) 


6 


hh 


( 3) 


33 


( 6) 


77 


( 3) 


7 


22 


( 1) 


26 


( 5) 


kS 


( 2) 


8 


23 


( 1) 


16 


( 3) 


39 


( 2) 


9 


33 


1 2) 


50 


( 9) 


83 


( h) 


Total 


1555 


TO) 




— 


208h (ioo) 



Chi-square 161 
df - 9 
P4= .001 



Eighty-four percent of the graduates had not more than throe changes 
in home addresses, wiile sixteen percent had four or more changes. 

Sixty percent of the dropouts had not more than three home address changes, 
and forty percent had four or more address changes. For the total class 
of 1965, seventy-eight percent had three or less address changes, while 
twenty- two percent had four or more changes. Any number of changes 
greater than nine was included in the nine category. 
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Table 8 shows the number of school transfers graduates and dropouts 
of the class of 196^ for North, South, Central and Vocational high 
schools, with differences between graduates and dropouts significant 
at the ,001 level. The number of transfers was taken from the time of 
entry into school until graduation or termination. The transfers are listed 
as zero through nine, with more than nine transfers being included in the 
nine category. Both the number and percentage of graduates and dropouts 
are shown, along with the number and percentage for the total class 
of 1965 , Only nine percent of the graduates, in comparison with twenty-six 
percent of the dropouts, had more than three school transfers. For the 
class of 196 ^, eighty-five percent had fewer than four school transfers, 
and fifteen percent had four or more transfe'.rs, 

. TABLE 8 



Number of School Transfers by Graduates and Dropouts 
of the Class of 196^ for North, South, Central and Vocational High Schools 



Number of Graduates 

School Transfers N=15I|1 


Dropouts 

B=51l9 


Total 

N=2090 




N 




N 


% 


N 


~J 


0 


712 


(U6) 


118 


(21) 


830 


(39) 


1 


I»33 


(28) 


128 


(23) 


561 


( 27 ) 


2 


167 


(11) 


91 


( 17 ) 


?58 


(12) 


3 


90 


( 6) 


6h 


(12) 


15U 


( 7) 


h 


57 


( h) 


kh 


( 8) 


101 


( 5) 


$ 


33 


( 2) 


22 


( J.) 


55 


( 3) 


6 


15 


( 1) 


28 


( S) 


h3 


( 2) 


7 


15 


( 1) 


22 


( i.) 


37 


( 2) 


8 


7 


— 


13 


( 2) 


20 


( 1) 


9 


12 


(, 1 ) 


19 


{ 3) 


31 


( 1) 


Total 


I5Iii 


(100) 




^99) 


2090 


“l99) 


Chi-square = 210 



df « 9 
,001 

The number of school years in attendance at Kinneapolis Public Schools 
for grad,uates and dropouts of the class of 1965 is shown in Table 9, 

A chi-square test applied to the distributions was significant at the 
,001 level. The years in attendance extend from zero (a graduate who 
earned her credits at Sauk Center Home School For Girls) to fifteen 
(for several individuals who earned fewer than the required credits in 
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some years or who failed a semester or year of school). Kindergarten 
was counted as two semesters, which accounts for the high number of 
graduates having thirteen years in attendance o According to Table 
sixty-one percent of the graduates and forty-seven percent of the dropouts 
were in Minneapolis schools for ten years or more* For the entire class 
of 1965> sixty percent were in attendance for ten years or more* 



TABLE 9 

Number of School Years in Attendance at Minneapolis Public Schools 
for Graduates and Dropouts of the Class of 196$ 



Years in Attendance Graduates 



Dropouts 



Total 





N 




N 


% 


N 


r" 


0 


1 




20 


( h) 


21 


( 1) 


1 


22 


( 1) 


28 


( 5) 


50 


( 2) 


2 


32 


( 2) 


26 


( 5) 


58 


( 3) 


. 3 


57 


( h) 


31 


( 6) 


88 


( h) 


ii 


110 


( 7) 


hh 


( 8) 


l5It 


( 7) 


5 


103 


( 7) 


30 


( 5) 


133 


( 6) 


6 


67 


( h) 


26 


( 5) 


93 


( h) 


7 


36 


( 2) 


19 


( 3) 


55 


( 3) 


8 


la 


( 3) 


30 


( 5) 


71 


( 3) 


9 


63 


( h) 


33 


( 6) 


96 


( 5) 


10 


51 


( 3) 


63 


(11) 


llU 


( 5) 


11 


55 


( U) 


8U 


(15) 


139 


( 7) 


12 


89 


( 6) 


77 


(lit) 


166 


( 8) 


13 


766 


ih9) 


3h 


( 6) 


800 


(38) 


lii 


38 

7 


( 2) 


3 

0 


( 1) 


hi 

7 


( 2) 



Chi-square 
df * 13 
P « .001 



W 



2086 (95T 



The number of high school semesters completed by dropouts of the class 
of 1965 is shown in Table 10* There was no significant difference 
between boys and girls. A completed semester was defined as one for 
which one or more grades were reported* So, even though a student 
would usually graduate upon successful completion of six semesters, 
some students might have completed seven or eight semesters without 

graduating* Nine was coded if the last school attended was outside 
Minneapolis* 



TABLE 10 

of High School Semest ers Cctrpleted by Dropouts of the Class of 196^ 

iMumber of Complete Dropouts 

Semesters Male Female Total 

_ _ N«212 

TJ T IT % % 



0 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Total 

Chi-square = 3 
df = 8 

N.S. 



21 ( 6 ) 
12 ( 12 ) 
60 ( 18 ) 
72 ( 21 ) 
J|8 (111) 
31 ( 9) 

li2 (12) 

3 ( 1) 
1 — 
17 



337 



S 5 ) 

Ml 



17 ( 8) 

27 (13) 

1)0 (19) 

39 (18) 

31 (15) 

26 ^ 2 ) 

19 ( 9) 

2 ( 1 ) 

0 — 
11 ( 5 ) 



212 ( 100 )' 



38 

69 

100 

111 

79 

57 

6l 

5 

1 

28 

W 



( 7) 
(13) 
( 18 ) 
( 20 ) 
( 111 ) 
( 10 ) 
( 11 ) 
( 1 ) 



( 5) 

Twr 



Table 11 shows the junior high school status of graduates and dropouts 
of the class of 1965, with differences significant at the .001 level. 
According to the table, seventy-three percent of the class of 1965 were 
in the ^inneapolis school system for grades eight and nine, while sixty-nine 
percent were in all three junior high school grades. For the graduates, 
seventy-four percent were in Kinneapolis schools for grades eight 
and nine, while sixty-seven percent of the dropouts were in grades eight 
and nine. The category "other" refers to students who might, for 

example, have entered seventh grade, left while in eighth grade and 
re-entered for ninth grade. 
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TABLE 11 

Junior High School Status of Graduates and Dropouts of the Class of 1965 



Junior High Status 



Graduates 



Dropouts 



Total 





N 


— ? — 


N 


% 


N % 


Out of city, 7th grade 


33 


( 2) ■ 


21 


( li) 


5h ( 3) 


Parochial, Hh grade 


11 


( 1) 


5 


( 1) 


16 ( 1) 


Out of city, 7th & 8th grade 


S 71 


( 5) 


ho 


( 7) 


111 ( 5) 


Parochial, Jth & 8th grade 


208 


(13) 


h6 


( 8) 


251i (12) 


Minneapolis Schools, 












all grades 


1103 


(71) 


3h0 


(62) 


lltli3 (69) 


Other 


110 


—LM — 


96 


(18) 


206 (10) 



2OTT 



Chi-square *= 66 

df = 5 

= .001 

Table 12 shows the average annual absence in ninth grade for graduates and 
dropouts^ with differences significant at the .001 level. According 
to the table, the graduates average about ten days absence a year and the 
dropouts about twenty- two days absence a year. The difference is obviously 
marked but would probably be more meaningful if we had a measure 
of variation. The differences between male and female graduates or male 
and female dropouts are not great enough to warrant special consideration. 

TABLE 12 

Average Annual Absence in Ninth Grade 

for Graduates and Dropouts of the Class of 1965 

Absence Graduates Dropouts 

Male Female Total Male Female 

N=693 N=7 20 N«ll}13 N*291 N-178 

Average 

Days 9»h9 

Chi-square = L65 
df «= 1 
P:: = .001 



Total 

N*U69 



11.2lt 



10.38 21.08 



2li^3r_22.31 



Family description ; The term family description includes two items: 

(1) father’s occupation in terms of D.O.T. categories and (2) family 
status in terms of normal, divorced etc. Both status and occupation have 
been reported as being related to whether or not an individual cdrpletes his 
high school education. Another reason for tabulating the father’s occupation 
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was for purposes of permitting comparison with the student* s vocational 
goals and attainment after school graduation or termination from school. 
Table 13 shows a cor:parison of family status for graduates and dropouts 
of the class of 1965, with differences significant at the ,001 level, 

rr 

Totals for graduates, dropouts and the entire class are given in numbers 
and percent. The results are not given for boys and girls separately 
because there were no differences between them in this area. 



TABLE 13 

A Comparison of Family Status for Graduates 
and Dropouts of the Class of 1965 



Family Status 


Graduates 

M=l51i3 


Dropouts 

N=5h8 


Total 

N=2091 




N 


5? 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Normal 


1092 


(71) 


279 


(51) 


1371 


(66) 


Adopted 


3 




0 




3 




Stepfather 


Qk 


( S) 


hh 


fs) 


128 


Tl) 


Stepmother 


Ik 


( 1) 


7 


( 1) 


21 


( 1) 


Living with relatives - 


on 

W V 


( 

\ **/ 


13 


( 2) 


OO 


( 2) 


Separated 


U7 


( 3) 


ii2 


( 8) 


89 


( h) 


Divorced 


151 


(10) 


97 


(18) 


2h8 


(12) 


State Ward 


5 


ntmmm 


8 


( 1) 


13 


( 1) 


Other 


127 


( 8) 


58 


(11) 


185 


( 9) 


Total 


15W 


(99) 


5U8 


(100) 


2091 (101) 



Chi-square = 90 
df * 8 
PZ. = .001 



According to Table 13, seventy-one percent of the graduates and fifty-one 
percent of the dropouts grew up in normal families. In addition, seven 
percent of the graduates and eleven percent of the dropouts were 
living with either relatives or one parent and a step-parent. Thirteen 
p'^rcent of the graduates and twenty-six percent of the dropouts were living 
in either separated or divorced families, with the total for the class 
being sixteen percent. One percent of the class were considered to be 
state wards and nine percent were classified as other (for example, 
living alone in an apar tme nt after the death of both parents) , 
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Father *s occupations for graduates and dropouts of the class of 196 ^ 
are shown in Table lli, with differences significant at the .001 level. 

The proportions with regard to boys and girls are similar, so only the totals 
for graduates, dropouts and the class are shown. Ten percent of the class 
of 1965 had fathers who were employed in occupations classified as 
professional, semi-professional or managerial ' according to the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. Eleven percent of the graduates and five percent 
of the dropouts had fathers employed in the professional, semiprofessional 
or managerial field. Eleven percent of the class of 1965 had fathers 
employed in the clerical and sales fields. Seven percent of the class 
of 1965 had fathers employed in service occupations. 



TABLE Ik 

Father »s Occupations for Graduates and Dropouts of 


the Class 


! Of 1965 


Occupations 

(D.O.T. Classification) 


Graduates. 

N=1517 


Dropouts 

N=5l»li 


Total 

N=206l 


* 


N 


% 


N 


% 


ii ? 


Professional 


57 


( ij) 


h 


( 1) 


61 ( 3) 


Semi-Professional 


31 


( 2 ) 


h 


( 1) 


35 ( 2) 


Managerial 


79 


( 5) 


15 


( 3) 


9k ( 5) 


Clerical 


95 


( 6) 


2k 


( ii) 


119 ( 6) 


Sales 


86 


( 6) 


23 


( k) 


109 ( 5) 


Service 


108 


( 7) 


51 


( 6) 


139 ( 7) 


Agriculture (etc.) 


2 




0 




2 — 


Skilled trades 


571 


(38) 


193 


(35) 


76h (37) 


Semi-skilled 


101 


( 7) 


29 


( 5) 


130 ( 6) 


Unskilled 


123 


( 8) 


56 


(10) 


179 ( 9) 


Unknown or Deceased 


26h 


( 17 ) 


165 


(30) 


lt29 (21) 



Chi-square = 65 
df = 10 
P< ^ .001 



two of 2061 individuals had fathers employed in the agricul"* ral, 
forestry and fishery occupations. Thirty-seven percent of the class of 
1965 had fathers employed as skilled laborers, with the proportion being 
about the same for both graduates and dropouts. For the semi-skilled and 
unskilled occupations, the proportion for both graduates and dropouts was 
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fifteen percent. The only category where there seemed to be ai^ real 
difference was the unknown or deceased category which included seventeen 
percent of the graduates* fathers and thirty percent of the dropouts* 
fathers. In actual numbers, this amounted to 26U graduates as compared to 
165 dropouts. 

Student goals; The educational and vpcational goals of students from 
poverty areas have recently been of major interest to educators. The 
two goals included in this catagory provide an opportunity to compare the 
goals, within a poverty area, of graduates and dropouts. This comparison 
will provide information with regard to (l) the nuraber of students who have 
made a choice, (2) the level of their aspiration, (3) any difference 
between dropouts and graduates, (ii) any differences between boys and 
girls, and (5) post-high school activity. 

The vocational plans of the graduates and dropouts of the class of 1965 
are shown in Table l5, with differences significant at the ,001 level. 

The information, taken from the cumulative records of each student, was 
recorded each year by each student* s homeroom teacher. The plans were 
classified in terms of occupations as defined the Dictionary of 
Occupational titles. Also, the catagory ** indefinite*' was tabulated 
in addition to the occupational definitions, and of the class of 1965, 
fifty- two percent were in this category. The proportions of graduates 
and dropouts with indefinite plans were fifty-nine percent and fifty 
percent respectively, Eighteen percent of the class of 1965 aspired 
to professional and semi-professional occupations. These included twenty- 



two percent of the graduates and eight percent of the dropouts. Only- 
one of 2089 students had plans indicating a managerial interest. Ten 
percent of the graduates and eight percent of the dropouts were interested 
in the clerical occupations. This amounted to ten percent of the class 
of 196^. 



Most of the interest in clerical work was expressed by girls with nineteen 
percent expressing such interest as opposed to two percent of the boys 
ha-ving clerical goals; only 12 of 2089 indi-viduals were interested in the 
sales areas. Six percent of the class, breaking down to five percent of the 
graduates and six percent of the dropouts, were interested in the service 
occupations, including four percent of the boys and seven percent of the 
. girls. Ten of 208? students were interested in the agriculture, 

forestry and fishery occupations. Those students aspiring to the skilled 

trades included; (l) nineteen percent of the male graduates 

and four percent of the female graduates, totaling eleven percent; 

(2) twenty-five percent of the male dropouts and four percent of the 
female dropouts, totaling seventeen percent; (3) twenty-one percent of the 
males of the class of 1965 and four percent of the females, totaling thirteen 
percent of the class. Two students of a p>v,ssible 2087 choose the semi- 
skilled occupations, and only one individual was interested in an unskilled 
occupation. 

The educational plans of the graduates and dropouts of the class of 
1965 are shown in Table I6, with differences significant at the .001 
level. Both number and percentage of male and female graduates and 
dropouts are shown. The categories were chosen to indicate the general 
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TABLE 1 $ 

Vocational Plans of the Graduates and Dropouts of the Class of 1965 

Vocational Plans Graduates Dropouts Total 

Ffe783 T=15U0 K^337 F«212 T*^U9 M«109U F*99^ T«2C89 




001 



'1 



area of post-high school activity. For example, college or training below 
the college level indicate a continuation of formal educational experiences. 
Plans for working indicate a discontinuation of formal education. 

Thirty-eight percent of the class of 196^, including sixty percent of 
the dropouts and thirty-one percent of the graduates, left school 
without indicating a post-high school plan. In addition, only three 
percent of the class of 196^ planned on going directly to work and eight 
percent of the class were undecided. Five percent of the boys planned 
on entering military service, while only two of 998 girls expected to 
enlist. Six of the 998 girls indicated that homemaking was their main 
goal. Twenty-nine percent of the class, including thirty-six percent of 
the graduates and nine percent of the dropouts, planned on college. 

Advanced training plans at a level below college were indicated by 
sixteen percent of the graduates, thirteen percent of the dropouts 
and fifteen percent of the class. A word of caution, in regard to this 
table, is in order for two reasons: (l) according to Table sixty-one 

percent of the respondents of the class of 1969 were working as ccmpared 
with the three percent who had planned on working immediately after 
graduation; and (2) the method of obtaining information from the student 
and the entry of such information into the cumulative records may be 
open to question. 

Education factors : There are a number of education factors comrr.only 

believed to be important in the prediction or evaluation of a student* s 
performance in school. For example, the intelligence qiotient has been 
widely used to predict general academic performance and also has been 
used as a base for the evaluation of a student* s present school performance. 
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Aptitude tests, more recently, have been used for similar purposes. 

Of course, past performance, such as average marks, has also been 
considered a valid measure of a person* s performance and a reliable 
predictor of future grades in school. In addition to these three factors 
the following were tabulated: (l) the number of failures during the 

student* s last full semester in school; (2) the number of senior high 
schools credits earned before termination of school; (3) enrollment in 
special programs such as remedial reading; and(l 4 ) participation in activitiet* 
such as student council or football. The purpose for tabulating these 
seven factors was to provide data with regard to similarities and differences 
between graduates and dropouts. Also, this information would permit 
a partial description of the class of 196^ for North, South, Central and 
Vocational high schools,- 

Table 1? shows the distribution of intelligence quotients for the class 
of 1965 including graduates and dropouts, with significant differences 
at the ,001 level. The instrument used was a form of the Otis Beta Test 
which was administered in grade six or in junior high school, The distribu- 
tions for both graduates and dropouts are similar, with insufficient 
difference to justify separate treatment. For the four schools, there 
were 231 {l6%) students with an I.Q, of 11^ or higher and 2?2 (19^) with 
an I,Q, of 90 or below; 1,955 students (6^%) had I,Q,s of 91 through llli. 
However, because of the length of time since the administration of the 
test and the location of the schools in poverty areas, we can expect 
seme changes in these scores; and that the changes would tend to lower 
the mean score of the groups because of the tendency of this type of 
population to test lower on successive tests as they mature. During the 
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ninth grade, all students are given the Differential Aptitude Tests 

for the purpose of defining their aptitudes in various areas related to 

learning. This battery of tests consists of six timed tests including: 

(l) verbal reasoning, (2) numerical ability, (3) abstract reasoning, 

(it) space relations, (5) mechanical reasoning, and (6) clerical speed 

and accuracy* Kuch of the recent literature argues that, as a group, 

the dropouts have lower mean abilities than the graduates and, because 

of their inability to compete on an equal basis, tend to drop oat of 

* 

school. Table 18 shows the average raw scores and percentiles of the 
Differential Aptitude Tests for graduates and dropouts of the class of 
1965. The percentiles represent the average raw score, not a mean 
of all percentiles. The scores for males and females were not summed 
because of the use of separate distributions for each, and "N‘* was not 
shown because the number varied from test to test. According to the table, 
the graduates had higher mean raw scores than the dropouts in each test. 
Unfortunately, we have no indication of variation in the means, but the 
differences shown probably indicate that some factor other tlian chance ’is 
operating. 



TABLE 18 

Average Raw Scores and Percentiles of the Differential Aptitude Tests 
for Graduates and Dropouts of the Class of 196^ 



Test 


Graduates 

Male Female 

RS ^ RS ^ 


Dropouts 

Male Female 

RS ^ RS ^ 


Verbal Reasoning 


18 


T55) 


19 


(55) 


lU 


Tsf) 


lit 


■T35r 


Numerical Ability 


17 


(55) 


17 


(55) 


11 


(30) 


13 


(3^) 


Space Relations 


kl 


(55) 


37 


(60) 


33 


(1*5) 


30 


(50) 


Abstract Reasoning 


27 


(55) 


27 


(55) 


23 


(1*0) 


21 


(itO) 


Mechanical Reasoning 
Clerical Speed 


33 


(1*0) 


22 


(50) 


29 


(30) 


20 


(it5) 


and Accuracy 


li6 


(1*5) 




(50) 


hi 


(25) 


^0 


(30) 
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The average inarks in ninth grade for the graduates and dropouts of the 
class of 1965 are shown in Table 19> with differences significant at the 
.001 level. The last category under average marks, D and F, was combined 
because of a rather unusual circumstance related to the assignment of 
numerical values to letter grades. The matter will not be discussed 
in this report, except to say that the assignment of a plus on© (+1) 

to a D and a minus one (-1) to an F is not the most logical spproach to 
such matters and should be reconsidered soon. 

According to Table I9, twenty-seven percent of the class of 196^ 
earned an A or B average in ninth grade. This percentage breaks down 
to five percent of the dropouts and twenty-eight percent of the graduates, 
with a higher percentage of girls earning A's and B's than of bpys. 

Forty-five percent of the dropouts had a D or an F average in ninth 
grade as compared with sixteen percent of the graduates. However, the 
two groups were about the same in actual numbers, with 2?5 dropouts and 
2hh graduates, for a total of S19 individuals out of the entire class cf 
1965. The boys who had received a D or an F average in ninth grade 

outnumbered the girls three to two, with no difference evident between 
graduates and dropouts. 

Table 20 shows the number of subjeots failed ly graduates and dropouts 

of the class of 196S during the last full semester in school, with differences 
significant at the .001 level. The number of subjects i’anges frem zero 
through six, with the number nine being ooded if the last full semester 
was outside the Minneapolis school system. Ninety-seven percent of the 
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TABLE 19 

Average I^rk in Grade Nine for the Graduates and Dropouts of the Class of 1965 
Average Mark Graduates Dropouts Total 
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graduates and thirty-four percent of the dropouts did not fail a course 

during their last full semester in school. Two percent of the graduates 

failed one course, and of the remaining one percent, three students failed 

two courses, one student failed three courses, and one student failed 
six courses. 

The number of senior high school credits earned by graduates totals thirty 
or more in most cases. Only in unusual situations, such as for out of 
city transfers or. older dropouts, is the number of credits fewer than that 
specified in the educational bulletin. However, the number of credits earned 
by dropouts is of interest since the number will provide a dimension other 
than time with regard to the duration of the dropout* s high school 
experience. Table 21 shows the number of senior high school credits earned 
by dropouts. The credits are grouped in intervals of three units each 
for convenience, and the credits for males and females are shown separately. 
There were no differences by sex with regard to the number of credits earned, 
except that one girl showed remarkable persistence; she earned enough 
credits to be in the thirty to thirty-two credit ''.nterval. The distribution 
was not quite even throughout the range, with sixty-six percent of the 

dropouts having fourteen or fewer credits and thirty-four percent having 
fifteen or more credits. 
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TABLE 21 

Number of Senior High School Credits Earned by Dropouts 




12 - lU 
15 - 17 
18 - 20 
21 - 23 
2h - 26 
27 - 29 
30 - 32 

Total 

Chi-square * 1L.2 
df =* 10 

N.S. 
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The Minneapolis school system has offered a number of special prograids 
to elementary, junior, and senior high school students for the purpose 
of developing skills and adjusting the existing programs to meet 
individual needs. Table 22 shows the special programs taken by the 
class of 1965 during junior and senior high school, with differences between 
the graduates and dropouts significant at the .001 level. 



Eight percent of the graduates and eighteen percent of the (dropouts 
took part in one or more of the special program.s while in junior and 
senior high school. While the percentage might seem a little low 
for the area, the actual number of students receiving help (221) 

^ In the community for this sort of attention. 

✓ 

A commonly held opinion with regard to dropouts is that they do not 
participate in school activities. A comparison of the number of 
activities participated in hy graduates and dropouts of the class of 1965 
is shown in Table 23. The results seem to support the opinion, for 
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eighty-seven percent of the dropouts were not involved in any school 
activity* However, it is worth noting that forty-four percent of the 
graduates were not involved in any activities either, and that the actual 
number of graduates not involved in any activities (66U) was higher than 
the comparable number of dropouts (li70)* 

Table 23 



Number of Activities Participated in by Graduates and Dropouts 
' of the Class of 196^ 



Number of Activities 


Graduates 


Dropouts 


Total 






N=1528 




N=5U9 


N*2077 
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1138 (55) 
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371 (18) 
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( 2) 
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( 8) 
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( 1) 


133 ( 6) 
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( 2) 
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26 ( 1) 
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11 ( 1) 


Total 

Chi-sauare = *500 


1528 


<101) 


51i9 


' (101) 


2077 (99) 



df = 9 

?L = .001 
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Sunanary 

1. Data were collected from the cuimilative records of the class of 1965, 

The results were categorized into the following general areas: (a) 

student mobility, (b) farily description, (c) student goals and 

(d) education factors. 

2. The graduates and dropouts were compared in terms of the following 
factors : 

(a) Changes in home address. 

(b) Number of school transfers. 

(c) Number of years attending Minneapolis schools. 

(d) Junior high school status. 

(e) Family status. 

(f) Father* s occupation. 

(g) Vocational plans. 

(h) Educational plans. 

(i) Distribution of inte]’’.igence quotients. 

(j) Average mark in ninth grade. 

(k) Number of courses failed during last full semester in school. 

(l) Special programs taken. 

(m) Participation in school activities. 

3. Distributions of graduates and dropouts were eyamined with the statistic 
chi-square. All comp-risions of graduates and dropouts 
showed differences significant at the .001 level. 

U. An examination of data showed no unusual differences between male 
and female dropouts. Two tables wore included comparing male and 
f empale dropouts with regard to: (a) number of high school semesters 

completed and (b) number of senior high school credits earned. 
Exarrination of these distributions with the statistic chi-square showed 
no significant differences between male and female dropouts . 



CHAPTER h 

Comments and Reccmmendations 
Introduction 

The discussion in this chapter will center around the efforts made by 
the four Project 13 counselors to provide services, as specified in the 
objectives in Chapter I, to the target area communities* These efforts 
included: (l) the various service activities of the counselors, (2) 

the follow-up study of the class of 196^, and (3) the collection of 
historical data with regard to the class of 1965. 

Counselor Services 

Community needs . According to Table 1 , approximately twenty-six percent 
of the class of 1965 did not complete high school* In other words, they 
became dropouts* The figure varied from school to school but remained 
relatively constant, ranging from twenty-two percent at North High School 
to thirty-one percent at South High School. Over a three-year period, 
then, one could expect in excess of 1500 dropouts from the target area 
schools. Seme returned to complete school but the vast majority did not* 

This information alone is cause enough tc justify an aggressive outreach 
program of counseling in these areas. However, the need is a broader 
one than just the serving of dropouts, since many of the graduates have 
marginal academic and vocational skills, and as a result, many experience 
failure and disappointment in initial job and educational experiences* 

These graduates, too, need a community resource to turn to. The fact that 
the counselors had nearly 3 >000 personal contacts with approximately 
900 individuals during the first six mionths of the program indicates a 
continuing need for this type of service, 

C ounselor activities ; ^ Now that the service has been provided and demonstrated 
to be effective, a word of catuiton is necessary since there is always the 



possibility that pressures will be exerted to incorporate and assimilate 
this service into the regular school structure. From there, it would 
be but a short step to begin serving only the in-school population and 
to exclude the out-of-school population. Therefore, a continuous effort 
must be made to insure the uniqueness of the 13 th year program, and es- 
pecially the counselor's freedom in decision-making and action formulation. 

It should be emphasized that this is a different program, different in that 
the post-high school counselor is an action- oriented counselor. He deals 
first with the "here and now" in assisting the client to determine and act 
upon needs. Of course, the counselor also must provide for the longitudinal 
point of view in keeping case histories and interview notes, but his real value 
to the client is in direct proportion to his abilj.ty to provide realistic 
and workable alternatives to be acted upon now. In ordc-r to facilitate 
this kind of action, the counselor must have comprehensive knowledge of 
both his school and the community. This is, in turn, acquired only 
through the establishment and maintenance of direct contacts such as with 
the state department of education, the Youth Oi-'portunity Center or the school 
vocational trades. In other words, the counselor needs considerable 

freedom of movement and the skill to use this free dan for the eventual 
benefit of the client. 

Future direction; The needs of the ccmir unity are fairly obvious and can 
best be served by knowledgeable post-high school counselors providing 
outreach and regular counseling services. For the record, it would help 
in evaluation if a breakdown of telephone c-^ls into types and a better 
method of recording the "flavor" of the personal contacts were available. 

In addition, the post-high school counselor; should spend more time out 
in the community x^orking closely with other interested agencies in 









providing the maximum education, training, and atiplciyment opportunities 
for all members of the community. 

There are, of course, other directions and goals to pursue, and these should 

be the object of discussion during the late summer and early fall by the 

four counselors and any "interested others." A few of these directions 

might be: (l) a well defined study of the dropout, with both cause and 

prevention being considered, (2) a structured effort to provide school 

staffs with information in regard to conmunity action programs, and (3) 

a continuing inquiry -into the area of undefined and unmet community 

needs such as the effort that resulted in the establishment of the 

Independent Study Unit during the spring of 1966 to meet the needs of 

those individuals unable to obtain education in any other manner. 

# 

Follow-up Study 

Ge n e ral comments ; The follow-up study of the class of 1965 indicated that, 
for the most part, the class was taking an active and productive role in 
the community. Only five percent of the graduates and eighteen percent 
oi the dropouts were unemployed, and most of these persons were able to 
obtain employment when directed to sources by the post high school 
counselors. The ccnment generally hoard in reply to these employment 
figures is that "in good times anybody can get a job," but the important 
point is that, given a chance, these people will work or seek training. 

They will attempt to become a productive part of the economy. 

F ormal training j In view of the approximately forty-two percent of the 
graduates and the four percent of the dropouts who 



were taking further 



training, the schools might well look into the extent to which these 
young people are being provided with the skills necessary for survival 

r ^ competitive educational environment* Also, included in the general 

consideration of formal training might well be the five percent of graduates 
and the twenty percent of dropouts now in the military service and in a 
position to profit from service schools which offer courses ranging frem 
electrician to storekeeper. In any event>. preparation of target 
area student populations for further formal training experiences, through 
maximum development of (l) communications skills, ( 2 ) sources of information, 
(3) specific skills such as in electronics, and (ii) development of positive 
attitudes seems to be a desirable goal. This is especially vital for 
those individuals, upward bound and seeking to change their socioeconomic 
status, who must depend upon the school rather than their parents to 
provide them with the skills necess-: ry for such mobility. 

a 

Vocational training; The question of special training for youth in 
poverty areas has been widely discussed with many of the suggested solutions 
centering around the provision of te« hnical and trade training. Since one 
of the schools involved in the study is a technical and trade school with 
a highly selective admissions policy, a comparison of retention effective- 
ness of the technical school. Vocational, with the other three schools. 

North, Central and South seems to be desirable. According to Table 1 , 
the three neighborhood schools had a cembined dropout average of twenty- 
six percent as compared with a dropout rate of twenty-eight percent 
for Vocational. On the surface, at loact, this would seem to suggest 
that something more than a specialized curriculura and selective admissions 
are needed to improve the retention effectivcnt.ss of a school. With 
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this comparison in mind, examination of Table 6 indicates that with regard 
to skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations, the percentage of 
graduates does not differ greatly from the percentage of dropouts* This 
may be questioned, however, since the dropouts have had slightly more 
time to work into the semi-skilled and skilled occupations. 

Future direction; Two types of follow-up studies seem to be desirable, 
including a second follow-up on the class of 1965 and a follow-up on the 
class of 1966, which would be similar to the study conducted in fall of 1965 
on the class of 1965. For the class of 1965^ data with regard to employm*ent 
and training would provide for a comparison to be made between the fall 
of 1965 and the fall of 1966. A follow-up of the class of 1966 would 
provide an opportunity for a comparison with the class of 1965 in regard 
to similarities and differences in training and employment. Each follow-up 
would also provide the post-high school counselors with knowledge of who 
might profit from their outreach services. 

In addition to the different types of class follow-up, a follow-up 
of referrals and/or personal contacts seems to be desirable. During the 
past year, the post-high school counselors had considerably more work 
than time, and, as a result, evaluation of the direct work of the post- 
high school counselor was postponed. A fcllow-up study in the near future 
should provide the counselors with information leading to an evaluation 
unique role of the post— high school counselor and the services 
provided to the client. This follow-up study should emphasize the client 
perceptions of his involvement with the post-high school counselor. 
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The problem with this type of follow-up stu(fy is thstt of the ** generosity** 
factor, in addition to other inherent weaknesses of the "self report" 
type of report. At the very least, structured responses should be 
included in such a questionnaire* However, in spite of weaknesses 
in the instrument of inquiry, the information is needed and should be 
gathered. 



Descriptive Data 

General comments : One of the major efforts of the four Project 13 
counselors was to collect historical data from the cumulative records in 
regard to the class of 1965. This was i.ctually broken down into two 
categories; (l) graduates and (2) dropouts, for the purpose of making 
comparisons. This type of data has been collected in other places at other 
times but seemed desirable here because of the uniqueness of the target 
area population and the need for raw data. Raw data were desired since 
it is always helpful to examine the basic data in order to determine the 
usefulness of tests of significan'^"'*. 

piscussion o f^ results ; The general results were that with regard to four 
general categcrios— (l) student mobility, (2) student goals, (3) family 
situation, and (it) educational characteristics of the individual- 
significant differences existed between the graduates and dropouts. 

In other words, factors other than' chance were involved. However, 
the meaning to be attached to these differences was not clear. For 
example, the factors could have been operating: (l) to favor the graduates, 

(2) to penalize the dropouts, or (3) to affect both groups at the same time* 



In other words, the existence of significant differences between the 
two groups does not in itself suggest any meaningful differential treatment. 
As a matter of fact, aity selection of a group from an incoming sophomore 
class to receive differential treatment is likely to include more potential 
graduates than dropouts. The on3.y possible exceptions to this might be 
a selection on the basis - f attendance and/or a low grade point average in 
ninth grade. In this case, while we could probably select a group for 
treatment, selection of treatment would not be so simple a problem. 
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Future direction; Certainly, the fflost obvious procedure with regard to 
future services would be to examine the class description as a whole and 
proceed from that point. For example, what problems do the children from 
broken homes experience in the school environment or what are the subtle 
moans of rejection that this student feels in the classrocjn? One could 
continue on in this vein but the point has been made. The schools might well 
ask whether or not all the students have had available all the moans to 
achieve the stated objectives of the Minneapolis educational system. This 
question is also pertinent to the provision of an equal opportunity to 
counteract the disadvantages of home and neighborhood. Another suggestion 
would be for someone to become faml^ar with the literature as it 
relates to dropouts, formulate a theory and postulates, state one or 
mere l^sqiotheses, and set up treatment for part or all of the incoming 
sophomore classes in target area schools. Some effort along those lines 
would seem to be desirable, vMle not on a large scale, certainly with a control 
and experimental group of thirty to forty students each or with an 
experimental group of approximately one hundred individuals with pre- 

and post-tests or perhaps a comparison of performances in ninth and 
tenth grade 
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There was a considerable amount of effort put into the collection of 
descriptive data for the class of 1965, and it would not seem wise to 
duplicate the study for the class of 1966, Rather, this effort would be 
better expended toward defining and testing corrective and preventive 
measures with regard to school dropouts or ai^ other educational 
deficiency deemed worthy of attention. Certainly, there needs to be a 
very well structured attempt to determine why the dropcut leaves school, 
and in view of the problems involved, this would require considerable 
time and effort on the part of the counselors. 

In any event, the year oust passed was a rather successful one, and, to 
those of us directly involved, a highly satisfying experience in 
participating in a somewhat new dimension of counseling and professional 



self-direction. 



